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GOODBYE NOW 


This is the last bulletin for 
the season. 

Readers of the bulletin report 
that they have acted on the sug- 
gestions contained in some of 
the orchestra stories and would 
like more details of operation, 
budgets, the whole picture of 
community support, and more 
and more programs. 

If our orchestra correspond- 
ents cooperate we will tell few- 
er stories, give more details, 
when publication is resumed in 
the fall. 


During the summer months 
the bulletin requests managers 
or publicity representatives to 
gather up programs, clippings, 
reports, any background ma- 
terial for a story and send it to 
the bulletin, 113 Allen Blvd., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


At the same time it would be 
nice if dues were included, $5 
for orchestras, $2 for associate 
memberships, checks to be made 
payable to the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. 


GOOD WILL 


Henry E. Woods, president of 
the Yonkers Symphony, Orches- 
tra has found guest tickets to 
symphony concerts the best form 
of good will advertising, he says. 


He had run the gamut of cal- 
endars, blotters and the usual 
small gifts to customers of his 
jewelry store with no expression 
from anyone about any of it. 


Eight years ago he began send- 
ing out guest tickets for the next 
local symphony concert in letters 
telling about the Yonkers orches- 
tra and why it was worthy of 
support. 


Months after the first tickets 
were sent, Mr. Woods was re- 
ceiving thanks from grateful cus- 
tomers and the orchestra gained 
many new friends. 


WAACS 


Nearly every symphony or- 
chestra has had a quota of men 
in uniform among the players 
this season, often musicians who 
were stationed for a time near 
their home. The unique story 
comes now from Des Moines, 
Iowa, where the Drake Civic 
Symphony orchestra drew wom- 
en in uniform from the nearby 
encampment of WAACS. 


Six played at different times 
with the orchestra this season 
making a big hit with the au- 
diences according to the con- 
ductor, Frank Noyes, who says 
they also made a hit with him 
because of their interest and en- 
thusiasm. 








SOUTHERN SUCCESS STORY 


Southern Symphony Orches- 
tra, Columbia, South Carolina, 
is an offspring of a Community 
Chorus contest held in 1930 as a 
part of a Community Chest 
drive. The winning chorus 
formed a choral society, gave a 
spring festival a few years later, 
and in 1935 organized the Co- 
lumbia Music Festival associa- 
tion composed of 21 local citizens 
and 45 from the state. 


Success of the first festival 
made it possible to secure funds 
from individuals, city and coun- 
try governments to cover an ex- 
panded program. The services 
of great artists were engaged for 
the next festival and attendance 
mounted from 1,750 to 2,285. 


To stimulate serious study of 
music, audition contests were 
held, the winner to get $300 and 
an appearance on the festival 
program. College choruses were 
invited to join; pre-festival con- 
certs were given by great artists 
and orchestras; a_ children’s 
chorus of 500 voices was or- 
ganized; and a production of 
“The Messiah” added to the 
Christmas season. 

The National Symphony or- 
chestra played for the first festi- 
vals but in 1939 an orchestra 
school was established with the 
purpose of developing a local or- 
chestra. The festival association 
arranged for lessons to be given 
free once or twice weekly by first 
chair men. Over 1,500 lessons 
were given to 96 young people 
and adults from 19 different com- 
munities in the state. 


In 1940 the Southern Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 60 pieces was 
organized including the staff of 
the school, with 12 talented 
pupils and 38 professional musi- 
cians, Hans Schweiger directing. 
The orchestra gave 21 concerts in 
the state with an attendance of 
50,000, and, in most instances, 
childrens choruses or local solists 
appeared on the programs. 


The festival’s fame was spread- 
ing and the orchestra shared in a 
first broadcast over NBC and 
national publicity when an ar- 
ticle on the project, “I’ll Get the 
Music... You Can Listen,” ran 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 


This season and last Edwin 
McArthur directed the orchestra, 
training as well a huge Soldiers’ 
Chorus of 350 men from Fort 
Jackson, for the 1943. festival. 
He will direct in 1944. 


The orchestra is made up 
mostly of men from the major 
symphonies who play in Colum- 
bia between seasons. The am- 
bition, however, is to have it 
eventually composed entirely of 
Southern musicians. For when 
the festival association founded 
the orchestra its published ob- 
jective was: “to develop the 
musical life of the South by sup- 
porting a symphony orchestra 
and making it the foundation of 
such development.” 

Under a heading: “What an 
orchestra will mean to the South”, 
the promoters listed: “Students 
in colleges who have never heard 
a symphony except by radio can 
hear and see a great orchestra 


























DULUTH MERCHANTS 
PROMOTE ORCHESTRA 





Duluth, Minnesota, has a spe- 
cial Retail Merchants Commit- 
tee whose function is to secure 
funds from the members of the 
Retail Merchants Association 
during the Duluth Symphony 
Orchestra’s annual maintenance 
drive and to see to it that all 
members are impressed with the 
orchestra’s importance. 


The business men formed their 
own committee, yes, but the or- 
chestra as a business as well as 
a cultural asset was sold to them 
first. Indifference towards the 
orchestra in its early years was 
overcome by speakers presenting 
the facts before the merchants’ 
association and other organiza- 
tions. where business men con- 
gregate. 


These groups were told that 
the symphony spelled business 
gain to Duluth as well as furn- 
ishing music and entertainment. 
Speakers stressed the fact that 
95% of the money spent on the 





several times a year; smaller 
cities will have symphonic con- 
certs; opportunities for musical 
education will be increased by 
the residence in the geographical 
center of the Southeast of trained 
instrumentalists to serve as teach- 
ers; a new field will be opened 
which will provide concert, or- 
chestral and operatic experience 
for young artists; orchestral con- 
certs can be given at a small 
price; and more employment will 
be provided for musicians.” 
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orchestra remained in Duluth and 
caused many thousands of dol- 
lars to flow in trade channels, that 
much money put in motion by 
the giving of a concert was spent 
on such things as wearing ap- 
parel, late suppers, flowers and 
by out of town visitors for hotel 
services. 

Time proved these claims true. 
Another point made, that the 
crchestra brought desirable pub- 
licity to Duluth was overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated when the 
whole world heard about the city 
and its fine orchestra through 
the Reader’s Digest and an ar- 
ticle entitled “They Fiddle for 
Fun.” 


A. H. Miller, manager of the 
Duluth orchsetra and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, thinks any 
symphony can secure similar sup- 
port from its business men. He 
points to the sponsoring of sym- 
phonic music on the air by big 
business as evidence of an estab- 
lished conviction that music has 
an indirect advertising value that 
is eventually demonstrated in the 
increased sale of goods. 


Sigma Alpha Iota’s 150th 


Sigma Alpha Iota celebrated 
its 150th broadcast from the New 
York municipal station WNYC 
in May. The national president, 
Mrs. Kathleen Davison was 
present to tell about the music 
fraternity’s accomplishment un- 
der its Victory program. Both 
president and fraternity are asso- 
ciate members of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. 
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CONDUCTOR’S CATALOG 


American conductors would 
like to play more works by na- 
tive composers, they say. Most 
of the veterans have led their 
audiences by easy stages to a 
point where they are no longer 
fighting mad about ‘modern’ 
music, but curious, eager to hear 
more, and in the writings of 
American composers, old and 
new, they are taking a certain 
pride. 

The path to widespread pro- 
gramming of works by native 
composers is not yet clear, how- 
ever. One obstacle is the high 
cost of today’s music as against 
that of yesterday. Something 
should be done about that. But 
lack of knowledge as to where 
and what our music is has been 
equally prohibitive, conductors 


claim. In this field something is 
being done. 
Scattered information on 


American composition is being 
collected and will be published 
in a catalog which will be dis- 
tributed to conductors free of 
any charge. The benefactor is 
the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, 
popularly known as ASCAP. 

ASCAP commissioned the 
American Composers’ Alliance 
to make a survey of all published 
and unpublished works by com- 
posers belonging to both so- 
cieties. The combined member- 
ship includes practically every 
composer writing in the serious 
music field. 

The catalog of works for sym- 
phony orchestra (the survey cov- 
ers all fields) will include such 
information as the conductor 








needs to help him build his pro- 


grams. Instrumentation, play- 
ing time, nature and classification 
of each work will be given and 
the address where it can be 
bought, rented or borrowed for 
examination. 


As most of the symphonic 
works by American composers 
are in manuscript the location is 
an important item for conduc- 
tors in search of new material. 
A supplement to the catalog 
which will deal with technical 
difficulties, if any, and furnish 
some comment on works made 
by conductors who have played 
them or critics who have re- 
viewed them is also being con- 
sidered. 

Many work hours will be re- 
leased to busy conductors 
through such a ready-reference 
catalog, hours spent in thumb- 
ing publishers listings and in cor- 
respondence about works in 
manuscript. Conductor members 
who had been urging the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League 
to make such a survey, informed 
of the ASCAP project, are de- 
lighted, asked one question, 
‘when?’ 

No publication date has been 
set but ASCAP says ‘soon’. The 
society considers the catalog a 
first step in giving material as- 
sistance to the American conduc- 
tor in behalf of the American 
composer and American audience. 
For history has it that the con- 
ductor is more sympathetic to- 
wards, and often builds his 
reputation on producing the 
music composed by his country- 
men. 





TAYLOR APPROVES 


The Voice of Sunday afternoon 
in thousands of American homes 
is that of Deems Taylor. Last 
winter his talks between the 


halves of New York Philharmonic 
concerts had particular attention. 
He had gone to town for Amer- 
ican music, arguing for a more 
equitable place for the American 
composer and conductor in the 
symphony orchestra field. 


~ Deems Taylor, ASCAP President 


As president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, Mr. Taylor has 
contributed to shaping educa- 
tional and promotional work in 
behalf of the standard (serious) 
composers, a large share of it de- 
voted to assisting the American 
conductor who is coming to be 
recognized as the key figure in 
having American music widely 
played and placed in a prominent 
position on programs. 

Seeing in the. American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League a great 
potential influence in building a 
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truly native musical culture, Mr. 
Taylor commended the efforts 
being made to uncover all diffi- 
culties encountered by orchestras 
desiring to present more music 
by Americans. 

“I believe that much assistance 
is being given orchestras through 
the activities of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, in 
the same capacity as other Amer- 
ican organizations sponsoring 
American policies,” said Mr. 
Taylor. “A large number of indi- 
viduals and organizations are in- 
terested in having the league per- 
petuate its policy of creating 
more opportunities for American 
conductors, composers and ar- 
tists.” 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Could a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League 
be held in the fall? Members are 
urging one, arguing that even 
though a small number might be 
able to attend, discussions could 
be reported in the bulletin. 


How orchestras are adjusting 
to war conditions, a plan for 
group purchase of soloists’ serv- 
ices, government subsidies, and 
new sources of support such as 
industries buying concerts for 
presentation to their employees 
are among the subjects suggested 
for consideration. 


The league’s president, Mrs. 
Leta G. Snow, 113 Allen Blvd., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., would like to 
hear from interested members as 
to their choice of time and place 
and subjects to be discussed if a 
meeting can be held. 
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PROGRAMS 1942-43 


Amarilla Philharmonic, Robert 
Louis Barron, conductor. 

Program: Overture to “Don 
Giovanni’, Mozart; Symphony 
No. 1 Schumann; Evening Prayer 
and Dream Pantomine (“Hansel 
and Gretel”), Humperdinck; 
L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1, Bizet. 


Chicago Business Men’s Or- 
chestra, George Dasch, conduct- 
or; Ida Krehm, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Sixth (Pathetique) 
Symphony, Tschaikowsky; piano 
and orchestra— Variations by 
Cesar Franck; Concerto G minor, 
Saint-Saens. 

Burrall Symphony (Columbia, 
Missouri) James Adair, conduct- 
or; Percy Grainger , pianist, 
soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 2, 
Tschaikowsky; Ballade for piano 
and orchestra, Faure; Hungarian 
Fantasie, Liszt; Youthful Suite, 
Grainger* (composer conduct- 
ing); Overture 1812, Tschaikow- 
sky. 


Southern Symphony, Edwin 
McArthur , conductor; Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo - soprano, 
soloist, and Forth Jackson Sol- 
diers’ Chorus. 

Program: Harvest Hymn, 
Grainger*; “Connais tu le Pays” 
and “Gavotte” from “Mignon”, 
Thomas (Miss Swarthout) ; Sym- 
phony No. 1, Robert Ward*; 
Chorus—“The Glory of God in 
Nature”, Beethoven; Sylvia, Oley 
Speaks*; The Lord’s Prayer 
(with Miss Swarthout), Malotte*; 
selections from “Die Meistersing- 
er’, Wagner; group by Miss 
Swarthout. 


Tri-City Symphony (Daven- 
port, Iowa) Oscar Anderson, 
conductor; Jane Anderson, 
pianist, soloist. 

Program* (all American): 
Overture “In Bohemia”, Henry 
Hadley*; Concerto for piano and 
orchestra No. 2, MacDowell*: 
Mississippi Suite, Ferde Grofe*; 
Rhapsody in Blue, piano and or- 
chestra, Gershwin*. 

Drake Civic Symphony (Des 
Moines, Iowa), Frank Noyes, 
conductor; winners young artists 
auditions, soloists, and Drake 
University chorus. 

Program: Overture to “Abu 
Hassan”, von Weber; “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise’’, Charpen- 
tier (Betty Brown, soprano); 
Gypsy Airs, Pablo Sarasate 
(Fannie Paschell, violinist) ; Sym- 
phony (Unfinished), Schubert; 
“Ah, Fors e Lui” from “La Tra- 
viata” (Enes Linari, soprano); 
Concerto A minor, Grieg 
(Frances Freudenberg, pianist); 
Psalm XX, chorus and orchestra, 
Don Malin*; Choral and Finale 
from “Die Meistersinger”, Wag- 
ner. 

Memphis Symphony, Burnet 


C. Tuthill, conductor; Wiktor 
Labusnki, pianist, soloist. 
Program: Slavonic Dances, 


Dvorak; Symphony No. 1, Bizet; 
Marco Takes a Walk, Deems 
Taylor*; Polish Fantasy, piano 
and orchestra, Paderewski; “On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring’, Delius; March Slav, 
Tschaikowsky. 

Rockford Civic (debut con- 
cert), Arthur Zack, conductor; 
Adelaide Bergman, cellist, soloist. 
































































































































































Program: Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue, Bach-Abert; Symphony 
(first movement ‘Unfinished’), 
Schubert; Suite for Siguard Jor- 
salfar (Crusader), Grieg; Suite of 
eight dances, Mozart; Symphonic 
variations for cello and orches- 
tra, Boellmann; Emperor Waltz, 
Strauss. 


Waterloo Symphony, George 
Dasch, conductor; Henry Harriss, 
pianist, soloist. 

Program: Praeludium, Choral, 
Fuga, Bach-Abert; Symphony 
No. 4, Schumann; Concerto No. 
2, pjano and orchestra, Saint- 
Saens; Suite Algerienne, Saint- 
Saens; American Fantasie, Victor 
Herbert*. 


Yonkers Symphony, Arthur 
Christmann, conductor; Marie 
Fox, mezzo-soprano, soloist. 

Program: Overture to “Eg- 
mont’, Beethoven; “Amour, viens 
aider” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah”, Saint-Saens; Habanera from 
“Carmen”, Bizet, Miss Fox; 
Symphony (Unfinished) Schu- 
bert; Pavane, Ravel; Valse 
Triste, Sibelius; group — Miss 
Fox; Suite on British Folk 
Songs, Vaughan Williams. 
*American Composer. 

Youngstown Symphony, 
Michael and Sgt. Carmine Fico- 
celli, conductors (Sergeant Fico- 
celli on leave). 

Program: March, Sousa; Pro- 
cessional of the Knights of the 
Holy Grail, from ‘Parsifal’, 
Wagner; Symphony No. 5, 
Tschaikowsky; group by East 
High Choirs who were joined by 
the orchestra in a medley of pa- 
triotic songs at the close. 


*American composer. 


AID TO CONDUCTORS 


The American Music Center, 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
offers a valuable service to con- 
ductors on a search for suitable 
music by native composers, to 
place on their programs. 


Information will be furnished 
regarding individual composers 
or individual works by American 
composers including, in many in- 
stances, an estimate of the diffi- 
culty in rehearsal and perform- 
ances presented by the music. 


Specifically requested scores 
will be sent to any responsible 
conductor for a 30 day examina- 
tion period. An exception would 
be in such cases where there is 
but one copy available and the 
composer reluctant to have it 
sent out. 

The Center is in touch with al- 
most every composer and can ob- 
tain works in manuscript that 
are not on its shelves. It handles 
music published by non-profit 
composer groups such as are rep- 
resented by New Music and Ar- 
row Press and itself is chartered 
under the Board of Education as 
an educational institution rather 
than a business. 

When it comes to rentals, how- 
ever, the usual fees based on 
length of time used, whether or 
not it is a first performance, or 
used on a radio program or in a 
concert hall, etc., are charged. On 
scores borrowed for examination, 
express charges must be paid. 

Many conductors do, and all 
are invited, while in New York, 
to visit the Center and browse. 





MUSIC AS PROPAGANDA AGENT 


The long name of Shoshtako- 
vich became a household word in 
America when the story of the 
composing of his seventh sym- 
phony, the micro-filming of the 
score, and its roundabout flight 


to this country was told. It 
ranks high among the thrilling 
tales of this unfinished war. 


Just as exciting a story with 
many more chapters is the use 
the United States Government is 
making of music as a propaganda 
agent abroad. Music is doing 
double duty in the service of its 
country, telling the world that 
life goes on in the United 
States on a splendid scale, with 
magnificent symphonic and 
operatic performances, and en- 
gendering respect for the creative 
abilities of Americans as shown 
by the works of our native com- 
posers. 


Through the music division of 
the overseas branch of our office 
of War Information, the director 
of which, Macklin Marrow, is 
an American conductor who has 
been heard over NBC and Mu- 
tual networks recently, we too 
have micro-filmed many sym- 
phonic scores to send abroad. 


In our embassies in many 
countries are scores and parts for 
conductors to examine and read 
in rehearsal if interested. Should 
they play a work in concert, the 
normal fee is collected. Supple- 
menting this service are record- 
ings of the works by great sym- 
phony orchestras of the United 
States. 





In addition to recordings of 
single works, whole programs 
have been recorded by the ma- 
jor symphonies and these have 
been sent to 40 key stations all 
over the world. They are used 
on programs which consist of a 
short speech on some phase of 
American life—and then the mu- 
sic, the biggest part of the show. 


This service is well advertised 
with stories and mats sent out to 
newspapers in advance of the pro- 
grams which are not only used 
by the key stations but several 
hundred others. 


Curiosity first and then ad- 
miration has created an audience 
for our composers that cannot 
fully be measured until the war 
is done. But requests for more 
and more American music are 
being received from as far away 
as Calcutta and Bombay. 


Australian orchestras now in- 
clude one American work on each 
program and are planning a three 
day festival devoted to American 
music. Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sidney have outstanding orches- 
tras whose audiences have appar- 
ently found delight in works by 
Americans. The Palestine Sym- 
phony orchestra is also playing a 
festival of American music in 
Cairo in the early fall. 


Among the composers whose 
compositions, symphonies, over- 
tures and choral works, have 


been recorded for service abroad 
are: Roy Harris, Virgil Thomson, 
« Russell Bennett, Harl McDonald, 

















OAK PARK HAS GOOD 
ORCHESTRA PATTERN 


Oak Park, Illinois, got its sym- 
phony orchestra through interest 
developed by a small group of 
musicians coming together to 
play for fun. 


Amateurs and professionals in 
the city and vicinity asked to 
join and in a short time the orgi- 
nal group expanded into a or- 
chestra called the Oak Park- 
River Forest Symphony with 
Miss Gladys Welge, violinist and 
former director of the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
as conductor. 





Granville English, Wallingford 
Reigger, Abram Chasins, William 
Grant Still, Deems Taylor, Paul 
Creston, William Schuman, Ber- 
nard Herrmann, Charles Ives, 
Aaron Copland and Morton 
Gould. 


The extensive use of music in 
the important propaganda field is 
a strong argument for its having 
a part to play in both war and 
peace. The service being ren- 
dered conductors abroad would 
be most welcome to the majority 
of orchestras at home. 


' The vague dream of govern- 
ment subsidy of music might well 
be translated to mean such serv- 
ices to our symphony orchestras 
and to further such a project 
might well lie within the pro- 
vince of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League — when peace 
comes. 
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The orchestra numbering 85 
pieces has been giving concerts 
at the Oak Park club for 11 sea- 
sons now, with noted artists as 
soloists. A symphony associa- 
tion headed by Walker O. Lewis 
handles business affairs such as 
ticket sales, publicity and engag- 
ing artists. 


The association sponsors con- 
tests directed by Miss Welge for 
singers and _ instrumentalists. 
Winners are presented as soloists 
with the orchestra and each year 
more young artists enter the con- 
tests. 


Composition is encouraged. At 
the March concert works by or- 
chestra members’ were  pro- 
grammed. Another feature was 
the dedication of a service flag 
to the 13 members in active serv- 
ice with the American Legion 
Color Guard posting the colors. 


Recognition of the fine com- 
munity orchestra pattern shown 
in Oak Park came from the IIli- 
nois Federation of Music clubs 
when Miss Welge was asked to 
head a project to develop more 
like it in the state. 


TOLEDO ‘POPS’ 


A series of weekly Sunday 
night ‘pop’ concerts is being 
given for War workers of 
Toledo, Ohio, by the Toledo 
Symphony Orchestra, George 
King Raudenbush conducting 
and the Willys-Overland Motor 
Company sponsoring. 


Big Business is fast becoming 
the ‘angel’ of the Symphony 
Orchestra field. . 
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ELKS SPONSOR WATERLOO MUSIC 


Waterloo, Iowa, symphony 
promoters give out a circular 
with all tickets which describes 
the Waterloo Symphony Orches- 
tra as follows: 


A Non-Profit Organization 
whose members and officers work 
together for civic betterment and 
whose players receive no compen- 
sation. 

Composed of Musicians from 
the faculties of Waterloo schools 
and Iowa State Teachers College, 
from the Cedar Falls band, and 
non-professional and advanced 
student groups in both cities. 


Directed by George Dasch of 
Chicago, an outstanding conduct- 
or and a great favorite with 
Waterloo audiences. 

Sponsored by the Waterloo 
Elks Lodge, an organization re- 
nowned for its worthy civic en- 
deavors. 

Affords Rare Opportunity for 
young musicians to receive ex- 
cellent training under a splendid 
director. 

Provides Worthwhile Enter- 
tainment at a very small cost. 

As Waterloo has built its sym- 
phony orchestra so could any 
American city. To start with 
there was only the city, popula- 
tion 56,000, and two enterprising 
directors of instrumental music 
in the high schools, Ralph Pronk 
and G. T. Bennett who got 
enough musicians together to give 
a concert in 1929 and shared the 
direction of it. 

Prof. Edward F. Kurtz was 
asked to conduct the second 


concert and remained director 
for five years until pressure of 
work as head of the music de- 
partment of Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ college, caused him to turn 
the baton over to George Dasch, 
conductor of the Chicago Busi- 
ness Men’s symphony and the 
orchestra at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


For nine years Mr. Dasch has 
appeared in Waterloo each Wed- 
nesday during the season for re- 
hearsals and on Sundays for an 
extra afternoon rehearsal before 
concerts which are given on Mon- 
day evenings. 


An association was formed in 
the third year of the orchestra’s 
history and patrons who give $10, 
business firms who give $10 and 
upwards were enlisted in the 
cause. These memberships bring 
from $1,000 to $1,200 per year. 


Through the president of the 
association, Dr. R. J. Carroll, an 
officer in the Elks Lodge, the 
Elks became interested in the or- 
chestra and adopted it. They 
make an annual donation of $200 
for student tickets: provide a 
ball room for rehearsals; give one 
or two ‘feeds’ for players and 
board members during the year, 
besides standing by to take care 
of a deficit should there be one. 


People in all walks of life play 
on the orchestra which has num- 
bered as high as 80 members. 
Faculty from the teachers col- 
lege hold a number of first chairs 
and several of their students play 
Before gas conserva- 


each year. 





WHY A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA? 


To keep dust from fiddles and 
rust from flutes seems to be the 
first function of a symphony or- 
chestra in the minds of Rockford, 
Illinois, citizens who are deter- 
mined to establish one on a 
permanent basis. 


They have attacked the prob- 
lem of arousing community in- 
terest and support in a very prac- 
tical way. Setting up a com- 
plete organization the sponsors of 
the movement assembled a sym- 
phony orchestra and with Arthur 
Zack conducting and Adelaide 
Bergman, cellist as soloist, they 
gave a demonstration ‘debut’ 
concert in May. 


A well expressed argument for 
making the “Rockford Civic 


Symphony” permanent, opening 
with wise flattery and sounding 


the confident, optimistic note, 
was inserted in the program as 
follows: 

“The musical reputation of 
Rockford extends from coast to 
coast and from the border to the 
Gulf. The musical standard of 
Rockford is exceptionally high. 
The greatest artists in the world 
have visited us and commented 
favorably on the musical appre- 
ciation of our audiences. Rock- 
ford is proud to have one of the 





tion people came from towns 50 
miles distant and while many 
cannot come now and other play- 
ers have been called to the serv- 
ice, Waterloo expects a complete 
instrumentation next year and 
with a smaller orchestra, perhaps, 
will carry on its usual program. 


oldest music clubs in the nation, 
choruses that give us great en- 
joyment because of the merit of 
the performances, high school or- 
chestras and glee clubs that are 
outstanding in their work. 


“BUT ROCKFORD HAS NO SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA! 


“No organization where fine 
players from our school orches- 
tras can continue to make use of 
their musical education after they 
have graduated. No opportun- 
ity for housewives, business men, 
professional men, mechanics, 
laborer, students, salesman; any- 
one who has ever drawn a bow or 
blown an oom-pah to come to- 
gether to make use of their 
talents... 


“Rockford could easily support 
such a symphony orchestra if it 
was on a cooperative basis and 
non-professional with its ranks 
open to both amateurs, non-pro- 
fessional and professional play- 
ers. Such an orchestra should be 
willingly backed up by the citi- 
zenry of this community. Rock- 
ford could be proud of such a 
symphony because it would bring 
distinction to our city.” 


A business man, S. A. Sandeen, 
as chairman of the executive 
committee for the debut concert, 
heads the movement to secure a 
symphony orchestra for Rock- 
ford. With the modern approach 
to the problem of getting support 
success seems to be assured and 
the bulletin expects to report a 
1943-44 symphony season in 
Rockford. 
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